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lay and clerical, being thus engaged by his worst interests 
and passions to support "the privileges of Rome." It 
was enough, in such an age, to account for the reception 
of the forgeries. 

And well Pope Nicolas knew how to drive home this 
argument to such men, when they resisted him. " What 
has happened to Rothadus to-day, how do you know that 
it may not happen to any of you to-morrow? So the 
apostle admonishes, saying, ' let him that thinketh he 
standeth, take heed lest he fall.' But if it should happen 
that I speak prophetically, to whose help, I ask, would 
you fly ?"(«») 

Nor can we overlook the exaltation of their order, held 
tip as a powerful motive to such bishops and priests. Hear 
the forged decretal of Pope Stephen, speaking of bishops : 
— " They are called the thrones of God, therefore, they 
ought not to be moved, nor afflicted, nor disturbed. There- 
fore, of them the prophet says — l The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth the work of his 
hands.'" (70) 

The prospect of such impunity and such exaltation, was 
too great a temptation for such bishops and priests ; and 
no wonder that the majority of them came in by degrees to 
support such convenient forgeries. 

ASSISTANCE. 

But, after all, if the establishment of these forged epistles 
was, indeed, the introduction of a new law thrusting out 
the old, as Labbe and Cossart, and De Marca have said, 
it would be strange, even in an age of such ignorance and 
lawlessness, if no signs, of resistance appeared. The Popes 
of the ninth century would not exaggerate such resistance, 
and, therefore, from them we take the aecount of it. 

In many places, at first, the Pope's letters would not 
even be read in the councils of the bishops. Pope Nicolas 
complains grievously of this in his letter to the clergy of 
Constantinople (72) ; and again, speaking of Hincmar of 
Rhemes, and other bishops (73) ; so in east and west, he 
found this difficulty even to get his letters read. 

Often, too, the Pope laments like this: — "We have seen 
the injury of holy Peter, and the diminution of the privi- 
leges of the apostolic see." (74) 

His expostulations to the bishops of the chief countries 
of Europe, would be touching in a better cause ; he de- 
scribes the " bishops of France as inflamed by the brands 
of the zeal and envy of the devil." (75) He thus addresses 
the Bishop of Germany: — "Neither after we arisen, had 
begun to cast, far and wide, the arrows of the divine 
quiver against wickedness of this kind, havo you diligently 
cored to labour with us. When did your labour appear 
in this ? Where was your assembly, or where did your 
sacerdotal zeal shine forth ? . . ." When did you "give 
a bark for these things? . . . When did you stand 
with us like the marshalled lines of camps ? When did 
you praise the Lord with us in the choir ? . . When 
have we sung together ? &c." (76) 

And when Pope Nicolas first tried to assumo to himself 
the power of calling councils for France, and wrote to ask 
each of the three kings to send two bishops to attend 
his council, they answered, rather whimsically — "That the 
greater part of all the bishops were on guard, night and 
day, against the sea-pirates, and, therefore, could not 
come." (77) But they do pluck up courage, too, to say, 
that no necessity requires that they should send them. (78) 

Forgery and fraud did not gain the battle without oppo- 
sition. But forgery and fraud did triumph, and the vic- 
tory was complete ; and, under the effects of that victorv, 
the Church has groaned to this day. 

CONCLUSION. 

We shall show, in our next number, how those forgeries 
of the ninth century were maintained and perpetuated as 
tho law of the Church in after ages. 

(GO) Nam quod Rothadus hodle contigit, nnde scitis quod eras cut- 
libet nun eveniat vestram ? Sic apostolus admonet dicens : qui pu. 
tat He stare videat ne cadat, quod si contigerit ut verbis ulamur pro- 
pneticis, ad cujus rogo confugiotis au.iiliura ?— Nicolas to the 
bishops of the Synod of Sylvanectis, Ep. 32.— Labbe and Cuss., vol viii. 
p. 417. ' 

(70) Throni enira Dei vocantur : Ideo non debent moveri, ant 
affliei, vel pcrturbari. De ipais ergo ait propheta ; coell enarrant glo- 
riam Del, et opera manuum ejus annumiat flrmamentum.— Stephen, 
fcp. I , Labbe and Cosa., vol. i., p. 735. 

(72) Spretis monitis nostrls, ac epistolis sibi a nobis coram tota ec- 
Cleala nostra datis — Ep. 10.— Labbe and Coss., vol. viii., p. 364. 

(73) Diversls altis pro hac eadem causa nostris epistolis pernonnuuos 
niyecus crebro conttmptis.— Ep «o, to Carolus,— Labbe and Coss., vol. 
viii., p. <!>>. see ai, the letter ot Kothadus, p. 78S. 

. . Injur" 
tlones. 



One word now to our readers. We have often had 
occasion to entreat our Roman Catholic correspondents not 
to grope for the religion of the Gospel in the ages we have 
been speaking of, and those that followed. Will they give 
us credit now for having had good grounds and reason for 
the earnest advice we gave ? 

After the insight we have given them now into the reli- 
gion, the policy, the craft, and the villainy of those ages, 
will they now give greater heed to our earnest and affec- 
tionate warning, founded on the labour we have gone 
through for their sakes, to seek for no gospel of their sal- 
vation in the inventions and tho wickedness of those ages ; 
but rather to seek for it where it may he surely found — 
in the words of our Blessed Lord himself, and the writings 
of his truly inspired ministers. 

Erratum— In Decretal Epistles, No. II. (Vol. II., No. 25, January 
18541, page 2, coL 2. a clerical error occurred in giving 700. for 
the date of Pope Gregory the Great; it ought to have been 'COO. 
In the line next bnt one above that, after the words " forged Epistles," 
the words u besides many genuine ones, 1 ' were accidentally omitted. 



(74) Injuriara Sancti Petri, sedis apostolical privilegiorom imminu- 
Jiies. . . per-peximus._Nico)as to Synod of Sylvancct.— 

Labbe and Cost., vol. viii., p. 416. 

(75) Gallorum Episcopi, zeli et invidias diaboli facibns accensi.->Ni- 
coias.— tp. 39, to clergy and people of Itome.-Vol. viii., p. 791. 

_ *Z?* ? e ? P«*9'>«ni nos erecti saglttas divin» pharetmiaculate ad- 
vutmu nujusmodipronefas longe lateque caspimus, nobis collaborate 
lib ™ 'J™ CUTaat ™- ]>eniqne ubi super hoc labor vester apparuit ? 
„, ™T?!T' T e ' ubl "«rdotale stadium clarait? . . . qnando 

Sorun\ SS™^.'""^ vel qnando nobiscnm at cas. 

ehorManT , f matl » te,l9tis? •""""to nobiscutn Dominum in 
48 to th. .I. ". - ^ I"" 1 " 10 cantavimus simul ?— Nicolas, Ep. 
"'l.,V ««. e kin « dom 0( Louia—Labbe and Coss., vol. 

flaelIba^,?i? I !l P ? rtem e P isc °P°rum omniom die noctuque, cam aliis 
impediantur vVn?£ £"*£" milritim <». invigilare, ob idque Episcop. 
impea.antarvenire.--Ep. 27, to Louis and Carolus. ^Vol. vUi., p. 403. 

■.Sta.VonTXet-P^; 6 ^ * »*™1™ Bomam urtttendi 



THE HEIR OF BALLYMANUS.— No. II. 
After the events narrated in our last chapter, Frank had 
but little inclination to remain in London ; and in as short 
a time, therefore, as he could contrive it, was again at 
Ballymanus. He seemed to himself to have grown several 
years older since he had last been there. It was not so 
long since he had left home a light-hearted, thoughtless 
boy, and now he returned distracted by the profoundest 
doubts, disappointed of his dearest hopes, and convinced 
that life had no more happiness in store for him. His 
sisters, too, he felt that he had suddenly outgrown. When 
he was last at home their affection had been every thing to 
him ; and, though they were younger than himself, they 
had been his constant companions, and their society was 
all he then deemed necessary for his happiness. Now he 
found himself introduced into a new world, into which they 
conld not enter, and their love appeared too cold to his 
exalted feelings. It was from his mother alone that he 
sought tor sympathy and consolation, and it is needless to 
say he sought it not in vain. To his mother he returned 
dearer than ever ; the sacrifice he had made for her and for 
his faith was one which she thought could not be repaid by 
too much love and 'gratitude : she had been always proud 
of him, but now she believed that no hero of monkish 
romance had exhibited more stubborn virtue, or stood 
proof against more seductive temptations ; and Frank 
could not find courage enough to open his whole heart to 
her, but silently winced under praises which he knew he did 
not deserve. But this concealment of iiis doubts, dictated 
though it was by a reluctance to give pain to those he loved, 
was deeply painful to himself, reserve being alien to his 
natural disposition, which was communicative and eager for 
sympathy. He thought of taking counsel with the priest 
of his parish ; but quickly shrunk from tho idea. Mr. 
O'Driscoll was, indeed, a perfect contrast to Mr. Oldham, 
to whoso spiritual guidance Frank had been now for some 
time accustomed. Oldham was a scholar and a gentleman, 
of much delicacy of feeling, and one who could enter into 
Frank's state of mind, and appreciate the difficulties that 
perplexed him. -Mr. O'Driscoll was a rough, vulgar man, 
much more skilled in cursing a heretic than in confuting 
one ; not destitute of coarse humonr ; a pleasant com- 
panion over a tumbler of whiskey punch, and one who, 
when he addressed his flock from the altar on the subject of 
the Soupers, could stir them to mirth as well as indignation, 
and make them feel that the pelting the readers out of the 
parish was not only a very pious act, but good fun besides. 
Frank looked with a lenient eye on these procedings, for, 
though he had lost much of his faith in his old religion, 
his sympathies were with it still ; but yet, ho felt that this 
foul-mouthed alumnus of Maynooth was not a man to whom 
he could open his heart, or of whom he could take counsel 
in his perplexities. He tried, but with ill success, to dis- 
close the state of his mind to his father. But Mr. 
Mac Manus was a practical worldly man, who had small 
inclination to listen to his son's speculative doubts. He 
did himself abuse the priests and priestcraft most heartily ; 
Mr. O'Driscoll, just then, was in especial disfavour, for he 
had taken Mr. Mac Manus to task on one of his recent 
votes, and it was rumoured that he and bis brethren meant 
to throw him overboard at the next election, and bring in 
an English lawyer, who bad lately como over to Romanism ; 
but, when Frank touched on the doctrines of his religion, 
his father promptly advised him not to trouble his head 
about such matters. If he had supposed that his son 
meant to abandon the outward communion of the church, 
he would have been seriously alarmed at a step so disgrace- 
ful to the family ; but he was amused, and vexed, and 
impatient at the notion of his troubling himself to inquire 
into the evidence for the claims of his church, or for her doc- 
trines. In fact, he considered the safety of his soul to be 
his priest's concern and not his ; and he would be quite 
content if the priests were but half as scrupulous, not 
to interfere with him in worldly matters, as he was not to 
intrude on their department. 

And thus Frank s doubts, repelled from external mani- 
festations, preyed only the more upon his mind, and he was 
obliged to own to himself that he had not found in home 
the peace and comfort he had anticipated. The image of 
Edith, too, he found it impossible to banish from bis 



heart; it was in vain that he told himself that it was 
foolish and unwise to think any more of her; still to her 
his thoughts reverted, and never had her image seemed to his 
fancy more dazzlingly fair ; never had she seemed to him 
more worthy of his affection than now that she was lost to 
him for ever. His spirits, consequently, continued to be 
dejected, and his bodily frame, though naturally strong, 
began to show traces of the violent mental agitation to 
which he had, for some time, been subjected ; until the 
alteration became so manifest as to excite the affectionate 
alarm of his mother, who insisted on calling in medical 
advice. The physician, an old friend of the family, and 
who was acquainted with the fact of Frank's matrimonial 
disappointment, pronounced the case one not to be treated 
by medicine, and recommended change of air and scene 
as the best restoratives. A continental tour was proposed, 
and the plan met Frank's ready concurrence. It had been 
among the earliest of his boyish wishes to travel over some 
of those foreign places, the description or the history of 
which had most kindled his imagination ; and now he had 
an additional motive for travel. He said to himself that 
he was probably doing his religion an injustice by judging 
of it as it appeared in these kingdoms, where it was in the 
midst of heresy, and where it had been so long in a posi- 
tion of civil inferiority ; and he was anxious to compare 
English and Irish Romanism with the same religion 
abroad, where it had freer opportunities for its develope- 
ment. Spain was the country to which he first directed 
his steps, some members of his family having emigrated 
t'-.ither in the preceding generation, and their descendants 
being still settled at Seville. Wo shall not attempt to 
describe the view of Cadiz from the sea, though its beauty 
was one of Frank's first impressions of Spain ; we must 
refer to other travellers for descriptions of scenery, and 
content ourselves with mentioning a few of the religious 
peculiarities which attracted Frank's attention. 

He had not, indeed, been half an hour landed at Cadiz 
before he became aware that he was in a Roman Catholic 
country. He was on his way from the water-side to his 
hotel, accompanied by the Gallician who had been the 
victor in a fierce scuffle with his brother porters for his 
modest baggage, when, on the tinkling of a hand-bell be- 
ing heard, his guide arrested his stens, dropping on his 
knees, and exclaiming, " It's his Majesty." Frank, who 
did not at first think of the bell indicating anything more 
dignified than the approach, perhaps, of a postman, asked 
if the king was coming, not himself seeing any necessity for 
expressing his respect in so abject a manner ; but, on his 
guide repeating indignantly, " God, God," Frank recol- 
lected enough to guess (a conjecture which was afterwards 
confirmed), that the bell denoted the passage of a priest 
with the consecrated wafer to some dying man ; he, there- 
fore, joined his companion in the kneeling posture, and 
both of them, with all others in sight, continued kneeling 
and beating their breasts until the tinkling of tho bell died 
away in the distance. Frank soon became familiar with this 
custom, which he thought very edifying, as a proof of the 
general piety and faith of the people. 

Another scene which ho encountered a few days after- 
wards did not give him equally favourable impressions ot 
tho devotion (at least, as far as its outward signs were con- 
cerned), of this Catholic people. It was a grand religious 
procession, to the sight of which Frank had looked for- 
ward with interest ; such solemnities not being possiblo 
to be publicly celebrated in England or Ireland. But ho 
was not at all prepared for so much irreverence and inde- 
corum as were exhibited. There were, indeed, a few in 
the front of the procession who did seem to remember 
what they wore engaged in ; bnt tho majority appeared all 
alive for amusement, and (what shocked Frank most) some 
of the younger members of tho procession were whistling 
merry tunes, in chorus, while their pious loaders were 
chanting tho sorrows of the Blessed Virgin — 

Cujus animam dolentem, 
Contristatam et gementem, 
Pertranalvit gladius. 

Indeed, anything more discordant than the musical part o 
the performance could hardly be conceived, and tho want 
of harmony did not escape the criticism of some of the na- 
tives ; for a forward youngster planted himself right in front 
of the procession, and twirled his hat on the point of his stick, 
exclaiming contemptuously—" Aquella grande musica.'' 
The general appearance of the procession was far from im- 
posing. Those infrontcarriedlargewaxcandles,ondasthero 
was a moderate breeze, their hands and clothes were all 
covered, in somewhat a ludicrous manner, with the melted 
wax. The image of the Virgin which was borne with them 
hud rather a rickety and unsteady motion, and the propriety 
of images being oneof the pointsonwhichFrank'sdoubts had 
been earliest excited, he could not help thinking of someof the 
descriptions that tho prophets gave of heathen images — 
" They bear them upon the shoulder, they carry them and 
set them in their place and they stand ; from their place 
shall they not remove — they must needs be borno because 
they cannot go.''— Is. xlvi. 7 ; Jer. x. 5. The ceremony- 
concluded with a kind of catastrophe — one of the tapers, 
being awkwardly carried, set fire to the splendidly-em- 
broidered silk canopy which was carried in procession. 
The priest made his escape, precipitately, from under it, 
and for an instant there was »«m» tonsternation among- 
the beholders ; yet in a few mon)enC(. their natural levitr 
gained tbo ascendancy ; shonts Of latu^lter wWu heard. 
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and a number of jokes were made on the occasion, some of 
them, to Frank's ears, bordering on profanity. He retired 
interested in the show he had seen, but not able to look on 
it as a religious or an edifying ceremony. 

About this time he heard that the relation to whom he was 
commended did not happen to be just then at Seville, so he 
allowed himself to be prevailed on by a young Spaniard, 
whose acquaintance he had made, to join him in taking 
the steamer to Malaga, where he further accompanied him 
to the boarding-house in which he took up his quarters, 
Frank's object being to perfect himself in the use of the 
language. _ He met daily at dinner there five or six 
lay Spaniards, together with one or two priests. 
Frank's prejudices were somewhat shocked, the very 
first day of his dining there, which chanced to be Fri- 
day. Now, in spite of all his free thinking he had always 
been a strict observer of the regulations of his Church, and 
whatever might be his secret opinion as to her claims, it 
would have cost him some uneasy sensations to eat meat 
on a forbidden day. What was his surprise to see those 
about him actuated by no similar scruples, but consuming 
flesh heartily, with perfect disregard of the obligations of 
the day. Frank first thought, he must have miscounted 
the day of the week ; but learned, with surprise, that it 
really was Friday, and that the regulations of the Church 
there permitted the indulgence. 

"But how can this be," inquired Frank, "for, with us 
there can be no greater sin than to eat meat on a Friday ; 
and, even a man starving with famine would not be 
allowed to take, on that day, soup which had been made 
from meat" 

" Nay," replied Frank's friend, Don Luis B., " why 
did not your ancestors render as good service to Holy 
Church as ours did. Here you have only to purchase a 
' Bull of the Crusades,' getting your name duly inserted, 
at the small charge of two reales (about sixpence), and 
you are free for a twelvemonth from a great many in- 
convenient obligations. Small as the charge is, the Church 
must make a good thing of it, since every one buys one, 
and you must have a new one every year. Between 
ourselves," added he, *' I take the benefit of the bull, 
although I have not got mine renewed this year ; for it 
cannot be any very great sin when a matter of two reales 
would set it all right.'* 

"But," inquired Frank, "how can yon get absolution 
if you neglect a regulation so very easy to be complied with 
as this?" 

"It will he time enough to think of that," replied Don 
Luis, " when I ask for absolution : I never go to 
confession." 

"Never go to confession!" exclaimed Frank, somewhat 
startled. 

"No,' said Don Luis. "Who does? Until lately, in- 
deed, you could not be admitted to any post under govern- 
ment without producing a certificate that you had been at 
confession. However, even then, such certificates could 
easily be bought at the low price of a peseta (about 10d.); 
and now we have a liberal government, nothing at all of 
the kind is required.'' 

"And do you mean to say," insisted Frank, "that no- 
body now goes to confession ?" 

"When I say nobody," replied his friend, " I speak of 
the majority of the men ; the women are regular enough : 
it must be owned they have more piety than we; but, be- 
sides, no girl can be married without producing certificates 
of her regular performance of this duty; and, as girls 
usually like to get married, this is one motive which pre- 
vents their being as remiss as we are." 

As the conversation became general Frank was more 
and more astonished at the want of respect for religion 
exhibited by tho company. They all seemed to take plea- 
sure in badgering the poor priests, who ate their dinner 
nearly in silence, and took the assaults made on them with 
great good temper. The compulsory confessions, the pur- 
chaseable certificates of confession, the celibacy of the clergy, 
the immoral lives of many of them, were touched on. They 
went on to scoff at some of the doctrines of religion, and 
Frank, who, in all his doubts, had always felt a distaste for 
scoffing and profanity, found himself taking part with the 
priests against the others. He oxpressed surprise at the 
freedom of their language. 

"Why," said Don Luis, "you must not wonder if we 
take a little amends now for the time our tongues 
were tied. There was a time when we were obliged 
to be more cautious. There is a friend of mine in Seville, 
whose uncle, in the days of the Inquisition, bad four months 
imprisonment, and was once put to the question, for 
playing chess." " Is playing chess a sin f* asked Frank ; 
",If so, I fear I may run some little danger myself." «• The 
gentleman of whom I speak," replied Don Luis, "used to 
play chess with his daughter every evening ; but, unfortu- 
nately, got a servant girl from the country, who accused 
her master of sorcery, stating that they were very irreli- 
gious ; never had prayers, and used to spend every evening 
in mysterious incantations, using figures of devils and 
horses to conjure with. At the dead of night the family 
were surprised by a visit from the familiars of the Inquisi- 
tion, who examined every member of the household in 
separate rooms ; they found the box, but not the men, for 
the servant girl had intimated her suspicions to a fellow- 
servant, who had told the daughter, and she, very nnwisely, 
threw the men away. Tha master of the house was taken 



away, and only obtained his liberty, four or five months 
afterwards, in a popular outbreak." 

Frank expressed his suspicion that his friend was playing 
tricks upon travellers, in passing off such a romance for 
true history ; but Don Luis asseverated that it had all really 
occurred ; "and was, ho added, a much truer story than 
many a legend which the priest would tell them. 

Frank, who had earned, the priest's good opinion by the 
vigour with which he had taken his part in the discussion, 
had some further conversation with him in private, and 
learned some things which surprised him not a little. He 
learned that there had been a general confiscation of 
church property two or three years before ; that all that 
he had been accustomed to hear spoken of, as the worst 
deeds of Henry VIII. and Protestantism, had been perpe- 
trated in his own days in this Catholic country ; that monas- 
teries and convents had been seized on, and monks and nuns 
turned out into the world, being allowed a small pittance 
for their subsistence, and that pittance not even punctually 
paid ; and finally, that there were several bishops in exile 
on account of their opposition to the government measures. 
Frank expressed his astonishment that Catholics should be 
guilty of such sacrilege. "They are not Catholics," replied 
the priest, " but infidels." And yet this only altered the 
grounds of Frank's astonishment ; he had always been ac- 
customed to hear of infidelity as the growth of Protes- 
tantism ; but here, if the priest was to be believed, had 
infidelity grown in such luxuriance, in the most Catholic 
country in Europe, that the infidel party had become the 
dominant one, and had been able to dispose of the church 
revenues as they pleased. It should be added, that when 
Frank talked the matter over afterwards with Don Luis, the 
latter maintained that the necessities of the country fully 
justified the government in the measures they had adopted ; 
while he asserted that the immoral lives of many of the 
monks had made them fall unpitied. "There were several," 
he said, " in Malaga who notoriously had families. They 
took vows of chastity, and they were not chaste; they took 
vows of poverty, and tbey were avaricious ; they took vows 
of humility, and they were proud ; they have deeply injured 
the faith of a religious people." 

To return to the priest's conversation : — He went on to 
complain of one frightful consequence of the present state 
of things. There was, he said, a great part of Spain where 
the bishops were in exile, and where, in his private opinion, 
valid sacraments could not now be had, and in which the 
minds of the faithful were, at any rate, disturbed by serious 
doubts as to the validity of them, which, in the case of such 
sacraments as penance and matrimony, must give rise to 
cruel anxiety. Many, in consequence, abstain from confes- 
sion altogether. 

" But," asked Frank, " have not the dean and chapter 
power to appoint a vicar-capitular in the absence of the 
bishop ?" 

" Certainly ;" replied his clerical friend, " bat there are 
many conditions attached to this power, a want of compli- 
ance with which renders the appointment, and consequently 
the jurisdiction, null or doubtful, and communicates the same 
defect to all acts and minor authorities that have emanated 
from it. Now, when we see a man administrating the see 
whom we do not consider fit for the office, how can we tell 
but the consent of the chapter may have been extorted by 
force, or whether their choice may not be ipso facto null by 
common law." 

" Really," said Frank, " I fear we are very thoughtless 
and careless in Ireland ; we never dream of those numerous 
conditions which you say must be fulfilled ; nor do we re- 
flect how a single defect in the appointment of a bishop 
would vitiate all acts emanating from his authority. We 
are apt to take for granted that all our priests' acts are 
valid, without inquiring at all into the matter." " 

As the priest, who was a simple minded man, became 
more communicative, he fulfilled Don Luis's prediction as 
to the number of legends he would tell. He was very elo- 
quent on the virtues of a miraculous image in his church, 
and on the history of some favourite saints — of which a 
certain St. Rita was the most conspicuous. Frank thought 
he could divide his Spanish friends into two classes — those 
who believed every thing and those who believed nothing. 
The mistress of the house in which he boarded belonged to 
the first of these two classes. A single sample of the stories 
narrated by her will suffice. The good lady was just then 
in a certain interesting condition, and placed her chief con- 
fidence, on her approaching perils, in the succour of St. 
Vincent Ferrer. On Frank's asking why this saint should 
be supposed more likely than another to assist on such an 
occasion, he learned the following history: — " Being applied 
to on a certain occasion, by a young married lady, whom 
the idea of approaching maternity kept in a state of con- 
stant terror, the good natured saint desired her to dismiss 
her fears, as he was determined to take upon himself what- 
ever inconvenience or trouble there might be in the case. 
Some weeks had elapsed when the good monk, who had 
forgotten his engagement, was heard in the dead of night 
roaring and screaming in a manner so unusual, and so 
little becoming a professional saint, that he drew the 
whole community to his cell. Nothing, for a time, could 
relieve the mysterious sufferings, and though he passed the 
rest of the night as well a» could be expected., the fear of a 
relapse would have kept his afflicted brethren in painful 
suspense, had not the grateful husband of the timid lady, 
who was the cause of the uproar, taken an early oppor- 
tunity to return thanks for the unconscious delivery of his 



consort." It is very natural, then, that so experienced a 
saint should be the one generally applied to by Spanish 
ladies when about to encounter the perils of childbirth. 

We have devoted so much space to the account of Frank's 
stay at Malaga, that we must touch but lightly on his so- 
journ at Seville. The kindness and hospitality he met 
with from his friends there were all that he could have de- 
sired, and he soon felt himself almost at home. Religion, 
too, presented itself to htm in a more favourable aspect than 
at Malaga ; the moral character of the clergy stood higher, 
and the noble cathedral appeared to him to be in itself 
sufficient to inspire feelings of devotion. The first day he 
visited it he thought he had never seen a cathedral crowded 
before ; such a multitude in London he thonght could not 
have been kept in order without the presence of policemen ; 
yet he withdrew the comparison on missing, as he soon 
did, his pocket-handkerchief. He was somewhat scanda- 
lized, too, by the amount of laughing and talking which, 
despite of notices -posted in the church, prevailed in the 
sacred edifice ; and the ladies had a habit of closing their 
fans with a loud report, producing a succession of pops, 
which did not at all assist his devotion. He heard an elo- 
quent sermon, the only part which struck him as unusual 
being the doxology, with which the preacher concluded — 
" Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost, and to the Most Sacred Virgin. Amen." The next 
time he visited the church when a crowd was expected he 
took the precaution of placing his handkerchief in a breast 
pocket; and certainly he did feel a pull at his skirts, baton 
turning round saw no one but a man on his knees, absorbed 
in devotion ; it was some time after, and in a different pari 
of the building he felt a second pull, and on turning, be- 
held the same man. On this occurring a third time, he said, 
very gravely, " good man, there is nothing;" at which the 
thief himself kept his countenance steadily ; but another, 
who seemed to be a confederate, was much amused. 

We should fill the whole paper were we to put down 
every thing which Frank saw different from English and 
Irish customs, and therefore hasten to tell briefly, that after 
a considerable stay in Spain, which, by ike new turn it 
had given his thoughts, had been of great service to his 
health and spirits, Frank passed into France. His stay 
in that country was not nearly so long as it had been in 
Spain, nor had he equal facility for becoming intimate with 
the people ; yet, the general characteristics were the same 
— gross superstition and credulity among the uneducated, 
heartless scepticism among the more enlightened ; only that 
as far as he could observe, the proportion of the latter 
class to the former was larger in France than in Spain. 
Indeed, it was almost always from French literature that 
his Spanish friends had derived their infidelity. 

Switzerland was the country to which Frank next 
bent his steps, and it was amid her beautiful scenery that 
he derived the benefit of complete restoration to health, 
being induced by it to exert his mind somewhat less, and 
his body a great deal more than he had done for some time. 
He made there, too, the acquaintance of Mr. Graham, an 
English clergyman, who had afterwards considerable in- 
fluence on his mind. Their acquaintance began from sitting 
next each other at a table d'hote, when both being good 
walkers, fond of adventure, and ardent admirers of the 
glacier scenery, they agreed to join each other in an expe- 
dition over a difficult pass, not very commonly crossed. 
Their first communication with each other on religious sub- 
jects arose out of their being on a Sunday at the Hospice 
of the Grimsel, when Mr. Graham proposed to read pray- 
ers for the English who were in the house, and Frank, 
whose religion was not known, was invited with the others. 
At home he would not have liked to enter a Protestant 
place of worship, but here he was not sorry for the oppor- 
tunity of learning somewhat more of a religion which, be- 
cause it was Edith's, he never could think very harshly of. 
Frank could not help contrasting the humble apartment, 
the scanty congregation, the absence of ceremony, with 
the imposing ritual of his own Church, such as he had seen 
it when one of the crowded assembly who worshipped in 
the magnificent cathedral of Seville ; yet it occurred to 
him to ask himself whether he were not now joining in a 
more reasonable service, as well as whether the quiet good 
sense of Mr. Graham's own brief remarks were not to be 
preferred to-thc impassioned appeal which had been made 
to his feelings by the friar who preached at Seville. Frank 
did not afterwards conceal from Mr. Graham his religious 
sentiments, and he defended the cause of Romanism against 
him in more discussions than one ; the chief temptation to 
which he was now exposed being, that he was in danger 
of losing his earnestness, and arguing too much for argu- 
ment's sake. 

Mr. Graham and Frank travelled into Italy together, and 
after some stay at other cities, of which we shall here give 
no account, at length arrived at Rome. There they en- 
joyed in abundance classical antiquities and religious ce- 
remonial ; Mr. Graham seeking for more of the latter than 
Frank, who had become familiar with much of it in Spain. 
One morning that Mr. Graham had some engagement of 
this kind, in which Frank did not care to accompany him, 
the latter thought of a plan for surprising his friend, and 
gaining a victory over him in one of the discussions they had 
had together. Mr. Graham had pressed on Frank the in- 
ferences to be drawn from the dread which his Church dis- 
played of the Holy Scriptures ; her fear lest her members 
should study it; her consciousness that the conclusions 
which any unprejudiced reader would draw from the Bible 
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would be in opposition to the sentiments of the Church; 
and the probability that the reason his Church was against 
the Bible, was because she knew the Bible was against her. 
Frank had met him by denying that his Church was against 
the Bible. He said that he had himself been freely per- 
mitted to study it, and was courageous enough to maintain 
that his Church had always encouraged the reading of the 
Scriptures. Kemembering that he had heard that there was 
an authorised Italian translation of the Scriptures, he thought 
he could effectually demolish his friend's case by bringing 
home to him an Italian translation of the Bible purchased 
at Borne under the eye of the Pope himself. The first book- 
teller he went to, on being asked whether he had a Bible, 
answered stoutly in the affirmative ; and Frank chuckled 
to himself to think how simply he had broken down Mr. Gra- 
ham's case ; but the book on being fetched turned out to be Cal- 
met's Dictionary of the Bible, the bookseller insisting that this 
was the sacred volume itself; and Frank, after many efforts, 
was obliged to leave his shop without being able to convince 
him of the contrary. In several other shops where Frank 
searched, when he asked for the Bible he got the answer — 
"Non e permesso" or " e prohibito ;" but he at length suc- 
ceeded in finding a copy of Martini's translation, which, 
however, turned out to be contained in twenty-four volumes, 
and for which he was asked 105 francs ! Not liking to pay 
so much for his friend's enlightenment, he asked was there 
not some cheaper and more portable edition, but was as- 
sured by {he bookseller that no such thing would be per- 
mitted, as it might then get into circulation among the 
common people, and be read by them indiscriminately. 
Frank felt in his mind that the next time he argued on tine 
subject with Mr. Graham, he must change his ground ; he 
thought of maintaining that the people had no need of the 
Bible since they were taught all the facts and doctrines of 
it in the services of the Church and the sermons of her 
teachers. But, on reflection, he was obliged to own that if 
the people did become acquainted with a great deal of truth 
in this way, they swallowed also a quantity of fable on the 
same authority. His Spanish friends, for instance ( that is 
to say the believing part of them), were not more fully per- 
suaded of the truth of the fact that our Lord wascrucified be- 
tween two thieves, than they were that the name of one of them 
was Demas, that he had attempted to rob the Blessed Virgin 
in her flight into Egypt, but, impressed by something in her 
appearance, had treated her courteously ; had recognised her 
when on the cross, had implored her intercession, and solely 
in consequence of that intercession been forgiven by our 
Saviour. And Frank thought to himself Mr. Graham would 
ask him if this is the way in which the facta of Scripture 
were dressed up for the use of the people, whether it was not 
probable that the doctrines of the Bible were equally orna- 
mented. 

Frank's meditations on hi3 arguments were interrupted 
by meeting Mr. Graham himself; and on hearing that he 
was on his way to visit a neighbouring Church, he agreed 
to accompany him. Bui he had there a still more unex- 
pected meeting. He could scarcely believe his eyes when 
he recognized in an ecclesiastic who was present his friend 
Mr. Oldham, though when he thought of it he remembered 
that he knew of his intention to visit Rome, and that it 
was only the time that was uncertain. Frank followed 
Oldham when he left the church, and was cordially greeted 
by him. He presented his friend Mr. Graham to him, whom 
Mr. Oldham, though considerably the senior of the two, 
was pleased to say he remembered at Oxford. Their reli- 
gious views, indeed, had at one time not been very dif- 
ferent. When Mr. Oldham had, on the invitation of the 
young men, come with them to their lodgings, which were 
close by, Mr. Graham could not forbear saying that when 
he had last seen him in Oxford, he little thought it would 
be in Borne they were to meet again. 

" Yet why should you wonder," replied Mr. Oldham, 
for Rome is the great centre of unity to which all true 
Catholics must, sooner or later, make their way. From 
what I remember of you, I trust you, too, have found your 
way here in heart, as well as in body." 

" I most hasten to undeceive you," returned Mr. 
Graham. "If I had any dissatisfaction with my own 
Church before, it has been removed by the sight of Ro- 
manism abroad ; many things which I had thought to be 
our own peculiar misfortunes, I have found to be the in- 
evitable results of human nature. I have discovered, in 
short, that I might go further and fare worse." 

" Strange," replied Mr. Oldham, "that the very same 
aspect of things has only supplied me with fuller confirma- 
tion of the Divine origin of our faith, since I gee that it 
has developed the same religious character everywhere ; 
ia all ages — in modern Italy and Spain, and in medieval 
England. I should hope, therefore, that if you state your 
difficulties I could easily remove them." 

" You need scarcely ask for my difficulties," replied Mr. 
Graham. " Are not the countries which have retained 
Romanism notoriously behind the age ? they have not kept 
up with, the march of civilization ; they are ignorant, and 
in a measure barbarous ; they have the faults of barba- 
rians; they have no self-command; they cannot be 
trusted ', they must be treated as slaves or they rebel ; they 
emerge out of their superstitions in order to turn infidels. 

if " wo 5 d ' not the law > " tneir ruler - Wherever I tra- 
velled I became conscious of the change in a moment when 
tpassed from a Protestant into a Roman Catholic country. 
yhe latter countries are spectacles of idleness, slovenliness, 
want of spirit, disorder, dirt, and dishonesty. There i 



sorely must be something in their religion to account for 
this ; and is it not plainly that it keeps them children, and 
then, they being children, keep to it?'' 

"If this be your only difficulty," said Mr. Oldham, 
smiling, "it is not a very formidable one.* You quite mis- 
take the mission of the Church : she was sent into the 
world to save men's souls, and not to promote mere civili- 
zation ; and we are not to find fault with her if she does 
not accomplish a work which she has never undertaken. 
She would infinitely rather save the soul of one single 
wild bandit of Calabria, or whining beggar of Palermo, than 
drive a hundred lines of railroad through the length of Italy, 
or carry ont a scheme of sanitary reform in every town of 
Sicily, except so far as those works tended to some spi- 
ritual good beyond them, You might as well blame the 
State for not making saints, as find fault with the Church 
because she does not invent a steam engine or construct a 
tariff." 

"I fear yon misapprehend the point of my objection," 
replied Mr. Graham ; " I certainly never imagined that the 
Church ought to encroach on the province of the State, 
and undertake the constructing of railroads and tariffs ; but 
the fact which struck me was that, your religion had a ten- 
dene^ to impede the State in carrying out its proper office ; 
that the character which it developed was incapable of 
exertion and self-reliance. Your Church forbids freedom 
of thought ; teaches men to be religions by proxy, and to 
look to their priests to save their souls for them ; and is it 
strange if they should exhibit in worldly matters the same 
character which she has trained them to in religious mat- 
ters? However, I would readily grant that yon had given 
a sufficient apology, if it could be proved that your Church's 
neglect of men's bodily interests arose from her solicitude 
for the good of their souls, though indeed it might seem 
strange that God had so ordained matters that the two 
should be incompatible. But I have found your religion 
equally wanting if you test it by the moral character of 
her people ; a lie, for example, is thought nothing of if it 
serve a convenient purpose : yon must look in heretic 
England, if you want men who venerate truth and honour, 
and whose words may thoroughly be depended on." 

" If you form a low estimate," said Mr. Oldham, " of 
the virtue which is developed by our Church, it is only be- 
cause the Church has very different views of offences from 
the world. The world, now-a-days, sets a high value on 
honesty, fairness, honour, truth, and benevolence ; virtues, 
no doubt, comprehended ia the teaching of the Church ; 
but still which are the fruit of nature as well as of grace, 
and do not necessarily imply grace. Now, though the 
Church exacts these virtues in their fulness from her saints; 
in the case of ordinary men she has no warrant or encou- 
ragement to enforce upon them more than those habits of 
virtue, the absence of which would be tantamount to 
their separation from God ; she knosvs that if she attempts 
more she might lose all; she exhorts men, no doubt, 
against those sins which are disorders and disfigurements 
of the sonl ; but she directs her efforts against those 
which are absolutely incompatible with contrition 
and absolution. And, as I said, her scale of offences is 
very different from the world ; she considers consent, 
though as quick as thought, to a single unchaste wish as 
infinitely more heinious than any lie which can possibly be 
fancied. Take a mere beggarwoman, lazy, ragged, filthy, 
and not over scrupulous of truth ; if she is chaste, and 
sober, and cheerful, and goes to her religious duties, she 
will, in the eyes of the Church, have a prospect of heaven, 
quite closed and refused to the State's pattern man; the 
just, the upright, the generous, the honourable, the con- 
scientious — if he be all this, not from a supernatural power, 
but from mere natural virtue. Excess of drinking is one of 
the world's most disgraceful offences ; but if it do not 
proceed to the loss of reason, the Church thinks it far less 
sin than one deliberate act of detraction, even though the 
matter of it be truth. And not unfrequendy does a- priest 
hear a confession of theft which he knows would sentence 
the penitent to transportation if brought into a court of 
justice, but which he knows, too, in the 
judgment of the Church might be pardoned, on 
the man's private contrition without any confession at all. 
" I have certainly no inclination," replied Mr. Graham, 
" to dispute with you the possibility of pardon without 
confession to a priest ; but I am, on the whole, 
deeply grieved at what I have heard from yon. I 
had observed that among the mass of your people lying, 
and drunkenness, and dishonesty are regarded as mere 
peccadilloes, quite trifling matters ; and now I find that 
this is not in spite of the teaching of your church, but that 
this tone of feeling is the very one which your statements 
of her doctrine (guard them as you will) have a tendency 
to produce. However, I am quite willing to pass from the 
subject of mere mundane morality ; and to consider not 
so much what your church fails to perform, as what she 
actually does effect. Her teaching does produce a certain 
very definite character on nations and individuals, and 
that character, instead of being too spiritual or too religious, 
is just the reverse. Roman Catholics, whether in the north 
or in the south, in the middle ages or in modern times, 
exhibit the combined and contrary faults of superstition 

* We observe that Mr. Oldham, desirous, it may be supposed of 
making the best possiole defence Tor bis cause, has, all through this con- 
Tersation, copied, almost verbatim, the apology for religion on the con- 
tinent, giren by Dr. Newman in his 8th and 9th " Lectures, on the dim- 
cullies felt by Anglicans in submitting to the Catholic Church." 



and profaneness. They are rude where they should ha 
reverent, jocose where they should be grave, and loqua- 
cious where they should be silent. Religion is matte 
both free and easy, and yet formal. Superstitions 
and false miracles are at once preached, assented to, 
and laughed at, until one really does not know what 
is believed or what not; or whether anything is be- 
lieved at all. The saints are landed, yet affronted. Take 
medieval England or France, or modern Belgium or Italy, 
it is all the same ; you have your boy bishop at Salisbury, 
your lord of misrule at Rheims, and at Sens your feast of 
asses. Whether in the south now or in the north for- 
merly, you have the excesses of your carnival. Legends, 
such as that of St. Dunstan's fight with the author of 
evil at Glastonbury, are popular in Spain, in Germany, and 
in Italy, while in Naples or in Seville, your populations 
rise in periodical fury against the celestial patrons whom 
they ordinarily worship. 

"Ireadily acknowledge," said Mr. Oldham, "that there is 
a character of our religion so specific and peculiar as yon 
have described, which cannot be ascribed to anything but 
the genius of Catholicism itself. Bnt I turn all this into 
an argument for me, and I say, that this is the very phe- 
nomenon which must necessarily result from a revelation of 
divine truth falling upon the human mind in its gristing 
state of ignorance and moral feebleness." 

" Perhaps," said Mr. Graham, somewhat astonished, "I 
have not sufficiently explained what I have observed of 
the practical working of your religion." 

" I perfectly understand you,", returned Mr. Oldham. ; 
" and if you will listen to the explanation I am about to 
give, you may say, when I have done, whether I have not 
observed as well as you, and whether I am not willing to 
state what I have observed as broadly and distinctly as 
yourself. The key to the whole difficulty is, that yon 
should clearly understand that faith is one thing and obe- 
dience another. As men may know that they ought not 
to steal, and yet deliberately take what is not theirs, so 
may they be gifted with a simple, undoubting, cloudless 
belief— that Christ, for instance, is in the blessed Sacra- 
ment — and yet commit the sacrilege of breaking open 
the tabernacle and carrying off the consecrated particles, 
for the sake of the precious vessel containing them. 
It is because Protestants know nothing of faith, that 
they cannot understand the state of things in a Ca- 
tholic country, where, whatever other graces may be 
lost, faith still generally remains, and the people exhibit 
knowledge without love. A wicked Catholic is not so, be- 
cause he disbelieves in hell, as a wicked Protestant may ; 
this is to him an incontestable fact, brought home to him 
by that supernatural faith with which he assents to the 
Divine Word, speaking through Holy Church ; his thoughts 
take a different turn ; he looks up to our Blessed Lady ; he 
knows, by supernatural faith, her power and goodness ; he 
turns the truth to his own bad purpose, and makes her his 
patroness and protectress against the penalty of sins which 
he does not mean to abandon. Hence the stories, which I 
have no doubt you meant to repeat to me, of highway- 
men and brigands devout to the Madonna. And their 
wishes leading to the belief, they begin to circulate stories 
of her much desired compassion towards impenitent offen- 
ders ; and these stories, fostered by the circumstances of the 
day, or confused with others similar, but not impossible, 
for a time are in repute.* Thus, the Blessed Virgin has 
been reported to deliver the reprobate from hell, and trans- 
fer him to purgatory, and absolutely to secure from per- 
dition all who are devout to her — 'repentance not being 
considered as the means. Or they have thought, by some 
sacred relic, to be secure from death in their perilous and 
guilty expeditions. In short, vice does not involve a 
neglect or the external duties of religion. Faith appears 
among us in the wicked as well as in the good. I saw you 
look contemptuously at the pilgrims to day — a mixture of 
pilgrim and beggar, or pilgrim and robber, or half gipsey, 
or three-quarters boon companion, or, at least, with 
nothing saintly or religious about them. They will let you 
wash their feet and serve them at table; and the hosts 
have more merit for their ministry than the guests for their 
weariness. Yet all, saints and sinners, have faith in things 
invisible, which each uses in his own way. 

You may object, perhaps, to the profanity of our people. 
Listen to the conversation , y ou will say, of the multttade, 
or of any private party. What strange oaths mingle with 
it I God's heart, and God's eyes, and God's wounds, and 
God's blood. You cry out, how profane I Doubtless ; but 
do yon not see that the special profaneness above Protest- 
ant oaths is the necessary result of that insight into the 
invisible world which you have not. Your people would be 
as varied and fertile in their adjurations as a Catholic po- 
pulace, if they believed as we." 

Mr. Graham did not interrupt; and Mr. Oldham went 
on. 

" If yon keep this explanation in mind, you will be able 
to account for many of the things which yon say shock yon 
in Catholic countries. Yon enter into one of the churches, 
perhaps, and you turn your et«S to a confessional. The 
penitents are crowding ft* admission, and they seem to 
have no shame or solemlshj about the errand on which 

< it may be necessary to reseat that far tbft suBOtras of nlbrUin oa 
the Continent, aero given, Mr. OMb** was ists*>*«« to Dr. New- 
man's Lectures, before aliased to, dellnCwS akosU three years after 
his leering the Anglican Church, with to* s1«ol thdlictmj others » 
follow hi* example 1 
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they are come ; till. at length, on a penitent's turning from 
the grate, one tall woman, bolder than a score of men, 
ilarls forward, from a distance, into the place he 
has vacated, to the disappointment of the many who 
have waited longer than she. You almost groan 
under the weight of your imagination, that a soul 
so selfish, so uncollected, must surely he in very ill dispo- 
sition for so awful a saerament ; you look at the priest, 
and he has on his faco a look almost of impatience, or of 
good-natured compassion at the voluble and superfluous 
matter which is the staple of her confession. The priests, 
yon think, are no better than the people. My dear bro- 
ther, do not be so uncharitable and unphilosophical. 
Things we thoroughly believo we treat as things which 
occur every day, whether they be of this world or of the 
next. Impatience and rudeness are faulty, no doubt ; yet 
they do not prove the absence of faith, nor yet of love, or of 
contrition. Well, you turn away, half satisfied, and what do 
you see. There is a feeble old woman, who first genuflects 
liefore theBlesscd Sacrament, and then stealsher neighbour's 
handkerchief or prayerbook, who is intentiipon his devotion. 
You are shocked, yet what does this prove ? Faith docs not 
forco obedience. She worships, and she sins ; she kneels, 
because she believes; she steals, because she docs not love; 
she may be out of God's grace, but she is not altogelher out 
of his sight. 

'.' You come out again, and mix in the idle and dissipated 
throng, and you fall in with a man in a palmer's dress 
selling false relics, and a credulous circle of customers 
buying them as greedily as though they " ve the sapposed 
French laces and India silks of a pe*;. i's basket ; one 
simple sonl has bought of him a cure for the rheumatism 
or ague, which might form a case of conscience. It is 
said to be a relic of St. Cuthhert, but only has virtue at 
sunrise, and when applied, with three crosses, to the head, 
m ins, and feet. You pass on, and encounter a rude son of, 
j.'io Church, more like a showman than a religious, re- 
counting to the gaping mrltitude some tale or vision of the 
invisible world, seen by brother Augustine of the Friar 
Minors, or by a holy Jesuit preacher, who died in the odonr 
of sanctity, and sending round his bag to collect pence for 
the souls in purgatory ; and of some appearance of our 
Lady (the like of which has never been before or since), 
but on no authority except popular report, and in no shape 
but that which popular caprice has given it. You go for- 
ward, and you find preparations proceeding for a great 
pageant or mystery ; it is a high festival, and the incor- 
porated trades" have each undertaken their special religious 
celebration : the plumbers and glaziers are to play the 
Creation ; the barbers the Call of Abraham ; and at night 
is to be the grandest performance of all — the Resurrection 
and Last Judgment, played by the carpenters, masons, 
and blacksmiths: heaven and hell arc represented — saints, 
devils, and living men ; and the chef d'auvre of the cxhi- 
tion is the display of fireworks to be let off as the finale. 
' llow unutterably profane,' again you cry. Yes, profane 
to you, lny dear brother — profane to a population which 
only half believes — not profane to those who believe 
wholly. They gaze, and in drinking in the exhibition with 
their eyes, they arc making one continuous and intense act 
of faith. 

*' Yon turn to go home, and in going you pass through a 
retired quarter of the city. Look up at those sacred win- 
dows : tliey belong to the convent of the Perpetual Adora- 
tion, or to the poor Clares, or to the nuns of the Visitation. 
Seclusion, silence, watching, adoration, is their life day and 
n igh t. Where will you find such a realised heaven upon earth ? 
Yet that verysightliasacted otherwise on the mind of a weak 
sister, and the very keenness of her faith, and wild desircofap- 
proaching the object of it, has led her to fancy, or to feign, 
that she has received that singular favour vouchsafed only 
to a few elect souls ; and she points to God's wounds as 
imprinted on herhands, and feet, and side, though she her- 
self has been instrumental in their fabrication. 

" And now, as you have listened to me so patiently, I 
have only to say, in conclusion, what a merciful providence 
it is that faith and love are thus separable, as the Catholic 
cited teaches. If sin not only threw the soul out of God's 
favour, but at once emptied it of every supernatural princi- 
ple, wo should sec in Catholics, what is so common in Pro- 
testants, souls brought back to a sense of guilt — frightened 
at their state, yet having no resource,' and nothing to build 
upon. When the poor Protestant is overcome by sin, his 
doctrinal views vanish, ho adds sin to sin, and his best aspi- 
rations come to nothing. But the Catholic knows just 
where he is, anu what he is to do ; no time is lost when com- 
punction comes upon him, but while his feelings are fresh 
and keen he can betake himself to the appointed means of 
cure. Thus he may be ever fill!. u ; but yet he wipes oflf 
his guilt again and again ; and oven if his repentance docs 
not endure, and if he has not strength to persevere, ho is 
never getting worse, but ever beginning afresh. 

"But, above all, let death come suddenly upon him, and 
let him have the preparation of one poor hour, and what is 
the Protestant to do? I am not speaking of the more 
serious part of the community, but of a man taken at ran- 
dom in one of our vast towns. The minutes hasten on, and, 
having to learn every thing (supposing him desirous of learn- 
ing), ne can practise nothing. His thoughts rise up in 
son. j vague desire oimaglQQwQhb he is^unable to analyze. 
He asks for soma gKUa^m ti»* Bibje to be read to him, 
but rather as thBfxgpegsJifc}' of hia notify ami bewilder- 
ment, than sa tKiSwoflu>'fiu&{ anttthen his intellect 



becomes clouded, and he dies. How different is it with the 
Catholic! He has within him almost a principle of re- 
covery, certainly an instrument of it. He may have spoken 
lightly of the Almighty, but he has" ever believed in him ; 
he has sung jocose songs about the Blessed Virgin and the 
saints, and told good stories about the evil spirit — but in 
levity, not in contempt ; he has been angry with his hea- 
venly patrons when things went ill with him, but with the 
waywardness of a child who is cross with his parents. He 
has absented himself from his Easter duties, years out of 
number, but he never denied he was a Catholic. He has 
laughed at priests, and slandered them to others, but not as 
doubting the divinity of their function, and the virtue of 
their ministrations. He has attended mass carelessly and 
heartlessly, but he was ever aware what was there before his 
', eyes, under the veil of material symbols. So, when the 
' news come to him that he is to die, and he cannot get a" 
priest, and the ray of God's grace pierces his heart, his 
thoughts at once take shape and order, and he knows pre- 
cisely what to do. He addresses himself to his crucifix ; 
he interests the Blessed Virgin in his behalf; he betakes 
himself to his patron saints ; he calls his good angel to his 
side; he professes his desire of that sacramental absolution 
which, from circumstances, he cannot obtain ; he exercises 
himsclt* in acts of faith, hope, charity, contrition, resigna- 
tion, and other virtues suitable to his extremity. The 
enemy rushes on him to overthrow the faith on which he is 
built ; but the whole tenor of his past life, his very jesting 
and his very oaths have been overruled to create in him a 
habit of faith, girding round and protecting the superna- 
tural principle. And thus, even one who has been 
a bad Catholic may have hope in his death, to which 
the most virtuous of Protestants — nay, dear sir, the 
most correct and most thoughtful in your communion, 
however able, or learned, or sagacious, if he have lived 
not by faith, but by private judgment, are necessarily 
strangers." 

There was a pause when Mr. Oldham had concluded, 
and then Mr. Graham replied, "I did, indeed, do you an in- 
justice when I thought that you had not observed the 
working of Romanism on the continent. You have de- 
scribed it more graphically than I could have done — more 
so than, perhaps, the fear of giving offence, or of meeting 
denial would have permitted me to do, even had I been able ; 
but wheu I have acknowledged the fidelity and liveliness of 
your descriptions, my praise ceases, and 1 must, in candour, 
express my utter disappointment at the ill success of the de- 
fence you havemade foryoursystem ; it was, in short, no de- 
fence, but a confession and an adoption of the worst enor- 
mities that have been imputed to it." 

"What was the difficulty yon professed to answer? I 
endeavoured to apply to your Church's doctrine our Lord's 
test—' By their fruits you shall know them,' and I com- 
plained that the religion taught by your Church, even 
when practised most scrupulously, did not tend to produce 
holiness of life. You reply by admitting the fact most fully, 
and defending it You assert that faith does not necessa- 
rily imply obedience ; nay, that it ordinarily is separate 
from it in fact. All the glorious things that the Scripture 
says of faith you apply to the faith of devils, who believe 
and tremble ; whose knowledge is accompanied by no love, 
and elicits no obedience. You boast of the universality of 
faith in these countries : I have not seen it. I have seen 
much credulity and much scepticism, but little faith. By 
faith I understand (and I use no novel language) not bare 
historical belief, such as may exist in the ungodly ; but the 
habitual raising the mind above the tilings of sense, the 
habitual looking unto God, and trusting in him through 
Christ — a grace which differs only from obedience as the 
spring differs from the stream whicli issues from it. There 
is nothing of which I am more certain than that if the 
faith of your Church is one which has no tendency to pro- 
duce works, the faith of your Church is not the faith of the 
Gospel. 

" What was the description you gave me of the repent- 
ance taught by your Church? Which will enable a man 
to live in constant sin, without being injured by it — though 
ever falling, to wipe off his guilt again and again, and so 
never to get worse, but to be always beginning afresh. Is 
such language as this intended to remove or to confirm the 
prejudice I had entertained, that whatever be the theory of 
your penance and absolution, the practice is that the sin- 
ner is hardened by hopes of impunity, believing that he 
has the power, at any moment, to wipe off the old score of 
sin, and to be at liberty to begin a new one." 

" But all you said before was brought to a climax by 
the contrast with which you concluded. As you spoke I 
shuddered to hear, as it were, a revelation of the very 
mystery of iniquity — a systematic plan for enabling 
men to secure the rewards of the service of God, while 
they employ their lives in the service of the devil. 
You complained of our Church, because she did not pro- 
vide any means by which one of^her members, after a life 
spent in wickedness and forgetfulness of God, might find a 
peaceful and happy death-bed, and die the death of the 
righteous, without having lived the life of the righteous. 
And you triumphed in contrasting the ease with which a 
' bad Catholic' could, on his death-bed, find in his jests 
and his oaths his best safeguard, and by calling the Vir- 
gin, and the saints, and his good angel to his side, open to 

* It may be proper to explain tliat by an act of faitb, Ac, la meant 
the repetition of a certain form of words. 



himself an assured prospect of heaven. Is this a scheme 
to have emanated from a God of infinite holiness and pu- 
rity ? Or did you think to terrify me by telling me that the 
prospect of heaven which may be e njoyed by such a man 
as you have described is denied to me and the most virtuous 
in my communion ? I fear not your threats, for I hear from 
your lips not the language of the prophets of God, hut the 
very characteristic abominations of the false prophets of 
old — ' With lies you have made the heart of the righteous 
sad, whom God hath not made sad, and yon have strength- 
ened the hands of the wicked, that he should not return 
from his evil way, by promising him life' " (Ezek. xiii. 
22.) 

Mr. Oldham was about to reply, but just then the bells 
of the neighbouring church rung out, at which he started, 
and saying it was his hour of prayer, took a hasty leave. 
When he was gone, Mr. Graham involuntarily exclaimed — 
" Is it possible that he really believes in the set of opinions 
he professes ! With what unction he described the prac- 
tical working of your religion in the countries where it has 
had opportunity to develope itself! and what a miserable 
; failure was his attempt to reconcile this with your Church's 
claim to sanctity ! Is it possible that he could not know 
how much more mischief he was doing his cause by his 
vivid pictures of its difficulties, than good by his efforts to 
' explain them. I fear you and your friends must regard 
him as one of the nnruly elephants in the battles of old, 
which, in their ponderous flight, trampled down in all di- 
rections the forces they were brought up to support. And 
yet, perhaps, after all, he is scarcely to be blamed, for 
though the defence he offered is a failure, what better is to 
be had?" 

Frank was silent, for he, too, while Mr. Oldham was 
speaking, could not help recalling to his mind some of the 
suspicions which Cornwall had formerly suggested. Nor 
had Mr. Oldham any immediate opportunity of explaining 
himself to them, for they did not meet again during the 
brief remaining period of Frank's stay in Borne. But the 
account of Frank's return to England must be reserved for 
another occasion. 



TALK OF THE ROAD— No. XXI. 

Weix, Jem," said Pat, " I had a talk with a neighbour, 
and I want to tell it to you." 

" Well, Pat, let us hear it," said Jem. 

" Well, Jem," said Pat, " it was with Neddy Boylan, 
about the Readers and the Bible ; and Neddy allowed it 
was just folly for the people to be listening to them at all ; 
for sure, says he ' Aren't we better as we are?' Well, with 
that I asked him was the Bible the Word of God at all ? 
And he allowed there was no saying again that. And then 
I asked him wouldn't the religion that agreed with the 
Word of God be better than the religion that was against 
it. Well, he allowed that, too ; ' and now,' says I ' what 
way hjjye you for knowing that the priest's religion is bet- 
ter, by the Word of God, than the parson's ? Sure the priest 
won't let you look into the Bible to see if his religion is 
in it ; and doesn't the parson offer to shorn you his in the 
Bible; and doesn't that itself look as if the parson had 
the best of it by the Bible ?' ' Well,' says, he, ' Maybe it 
does for that matter, but I don't want to know nothing at 
all about it ; sure ain't I better as I am?' says he. ' Arrah 
man,' says I, 'do you mean to tell me that it is better not to 
know which religion is true than to know it?'' ' Well,' 
says he, ' if I don't know it, isn't it the priest's look out,' 
says he ; ' and if I did know it, wouldn't it be my own look 
out,' says he; 'and so ain't I better as I am,' says he, 'know- 
ing nothing about it at all?' ' And do you mean to tell 
me', saysl, ' that if your religion is not the right way of sal- 
vation, that it's the priest will be damned instead of you, and 
you get salvation without being in the right way for it ?' 
' And do you mean to tell me,' says he, ' that God will lay 
all the blame on me that knows nothing at all about it my- 
self, and only just does what the priest bids me, that ought 
to know better nor ever I can know ? And,' says he, ' don't 
you mind Pat Brady that has the son that's a dummy, and 
innocent, and didn't Pat teach the creature to steal praties? 
and when them both was up afore the bench for it, didn't 
the magistrates say they wouldn't punish the dummy crea- 
ture at all, cause he didn't know nothing at all ; and they 
laid all the punishment on the man that taught him, and 
ho knowing nothing himself, the creature, and do you 
mean to tell me,' says he, ' that the merciful God will be 
harder on the poor creatures that knows nothing, and only 
does as they are bid, than the magistrates was ? Sure I 
won't believe that at all,' says he. ' Well,' says I, ' Neddy 
(when I considered a bit), it doesn't seem to me to be 
like that at all. Sure the dummy couldn't know the differ 
of what was right and wrong ; and sure its you that won't 
know it, Neddy,' says I ; ' and sure that's not the same at 
all ; and sure, Neddy,' says I, ' if you was to go and be a 
dummy on purpose, and to try to make your own self a 
fool, the way you could steal praties, sure the magistrates 
wouldn't let you off for that, Neddy ? I'm thinking it's 
the worse they'd give it to you, if they knew that you 
wouldn't know the differ of right and wrong, Neddy,' says 
I. ' And how would I know the differ if there's no one to 
teach me,' says he ; ' and sure isn't it a Souper I'd be 
called if I would ask the priest to teach me out of the 
Bible ?' says he. ' Well, sure enough, it was that way long 
enough,' says I ; ' but it isn't that way now ; for sure 
there's Mr. Owens, and there's the readers that's come) all 



